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Is the High School Program Influenced 
by Sociological Factors? 


Dan W. Donson, Director 


Center for Human Relations and Community Studies 
New York University 


KX 

O SAY that the high school is uninfluenced by sociological fac- 

tors, would be to say it is not a part of main stream institu- 
tional life. It must be confessed, however, that most educators of 
adolescents are only vaguely aware of the impact of such factors 
on their programs. To the present one can find many texts written 
on the “psychology of adolescence,” but not much done in a syste- 
matic way on the “sociology of adolescence.” Furthermore, edu- 
cators have not often been aware of the importance of the social 
world which is the school. The roles of the faculty, the students, 
and the parents have not been understood. That these relation- 
ships affect school program, research data is making abundantly 
clear. 

The extent to which the secondary school is a handmaiden to 
the interest groups which wield power in a local community is 
something about which the average administrator is oblivious. In 
fact, he would see nothing wrong with it, in many instances. His 
own status is frequently dependent upon his having radar-like an- 
tenna which can sense what the power interests want and support- 
ing it. 

Increasingly high school educators are becoming emeshed in a 
bureaucracy with which they do not know how to deal. The super- 
intendent of schools who is an idea man in education, is increasingly 
rare. The principal is increasingly a processor of minutae which 
comes over his desk, a disciplinarian, a public relations man with 
the community, and less an educator. Studies of teacher morale 
tend to show that perhaps the greatest single factor in morale is 
“who the principal is.” He is increasingly a “manager of people” 
and decreasingly an educator. The operation of program in a mod- 
ern high school cannot be understood outside this factor of impact 
of bureaucracy. 

Another indication of the impact of sociological factors on the 
program of the high school is the confusion over who the high 
school should serve. There are many who do not believe the sec- 
ondary school should concern itself with the non-academic minded. 
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Added to these are still others who see training in citizenship as 
“bosh.” Driver education, family life education, and other aspects 
of program which represent socialization of youths they see as irrele- 
vent to the function of the high school. They see the school’s func- 
tion as that of teaching a body of academic subject matter which 
will be designed to transmute those upon whom it takes, into cul- 
tured (Culture with a capital C) peoples. The others who are not 
malleable to these forges they would drop as early as possible. New 
York City expelled 1,600 such youths last year. Some of the aca- 
demic high school principals are pressuring the board of education 
to allow them to drop such youths at 15 years of age, in the hope 
that work will be an educative experience for them. (We are study- 
ing some one-hundred of these youths who take working papers at 
16 and are following their work experience through one year to see 
what educational impact it has on them.) 

This academic approach would take little note of the needs of 
the community or the needs of the children which were unique be- 
cause of their backgrounds. Their program would be more or less 
standard, since the body of erudition is relatively universal in the 
culture. Needless to say, this group is at present making the most 
of the anxiety created by the Russian breakthrough in science. 
Many would subvert the needs of the youth with programs which 
would develop his unique talents to the needs of the state to use the 
school as an instrument, first, of the state, and mold the youths in- 
so-far as possible into “Russian Beaters.” 

In such a program, needless to say, the physical and natural 
sciences become the “Queen of the sciences.” Social science and the 
humanities students become second class citizens. What is worse, 
it is doubtful that a high school program which developed the same 
objectivity toward social phenomena as is achieved in physical phe- 
nomena would be tolerated. In a society as conforming as ours 
honest inquiry, with suspended judgment, continuous re-validation 
of theory by continuous retesting, of the myths and assumptions 
upon which our collective life is based would cost most social studies 
teachers their jobs. As a result most social studies is indoctrination 
with current theory and belief, rather that leading such students 
in scientific quests into the role of institutional life, the function of 
myth and ritual, and the way in which collective representations 
are developed into reality in a society. In this role, the modern 
high school, has as its major task the “sanding down” of the youth 
into the dimensions required by the society of which it is a part, 
and that society is today terrifically conforming. 
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Another large area of confusion over the role of the high school 
is its function with regard to social change. The growth of tech- 
nology with the attendant wake of change in its path, the mobility 
of the American people both horizontally and vertically, and the 
growth of mass communication have pulled every hamlet of Amer- 
ica into the maelstrom of change. There are those who believe the 
high school program should afford some direction to the change 
process in order that life may be more creative, and that “culture 
lag” could be held to a minimum. There is considerable conflict, 
however, as to what direction its program should focus. Some 
would have it be a program of control, to make sure that the future 
is cast in the mold of the past. They are anxious about what the 
social studies books say. They would frequently circumscribe the 
curriculum in the name of moral and spiritual values. Some would 
inculcate the tradition with such emotional conditioning that the 
youth could never again view alternatives objectively. All too 
many would “brainwash” if they only had a powerful enough de- 
tergent, all attitudes of youth except those to which they particu- 
larly subscribe. 

Others look upon the school as a great resource here at the swirl- 
ing vortex of change, mixed up with life, giving interpretation to 
the process as it unfolds, and offering direction to the change proc- 
ess to the end that social disorganization be held to a minimum. 
In either instance, the school cannot be divorced from the issues of 
the day. It is rather a matter of how it meets them. 

In this author’s estimation the greatest limitation of the high 
school in achieving a dynamic relationship to sociological factors 
in its program, has been the fear educators have of social conflict. 
Most school people are of the middle class. They abhor conten- 
tiousness and conflict. Most carry around in the backs of their 
minds the stereotype of Micah’s vision of the time when “swords 
would be beat into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks; when 
man would lay down his arms and study war no more.” While we 
had better find a substitute for war as a means of settling disputes, 
we know that if there is freedom in a society there is going to be 
difference. If there is difference there is going to be some jostling 
of interests and conflicts. These points of tension are literally the 
“cutting edges” of democracy. They are the places where new 
answers are being forged where old, outmoded or inadequate an- 
swers existed before. Conflict is one of the normal ways through 
which we interact with each other. 
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However, I often go into schools and the leadership says “We 
have no problems.” When they say that, I know they are either 
lying (which is usually the case) , or they are not perceptive enough 
to recognize problems when they see them (which is often the case) 
or else they are so authoritarian that there is no freedom of interac- 
tion. Here the school leader is in a dilemma. If he allows freedom 
and it embarrasses the reputation of the school he is threatened. It 
is easier for him to dodge the “raw meat” issues of the day, and 
study about problems which have more perspective to them, i.e., 
problems of more ancient vintage. Purposeful citizenship would 
be enhanced enormously in high school if educators knew better 
how to utilize conflict to creative ends, and use it as a motivation to 
learning. Its impact on school program would then be creative in- 
stead of what it so often is today, a stultifying force. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem of all is how to be honest in 
the examination of the inconsistencies within the value system high 
school programs are supposed to concern themselves with. I will 
pose some examples as questions: 

1. Could youths escape being schizophrenic if the schools were 
to be successful in instilling the moral and spiritual values which 
the home and the church have failed to inculcate? Does not the 
community out educate the educators? Are we not kidding our- 
selves if we believe they take seriously what we say, when our whole 
community pattern of behavior belies it? 

2. Do we believe our texts, teachers, mass media, and business 
leadership are really convincing youth of the superiority of our 
economic system over that of the Russians by the way we try to 
teach it? I believe youth wonder why if the system is as superior 
as we say it is, why is it we try so hard to sell it? Why is it we have 
such anxiety about it? Just as the mother teaches her child not to 
eat by her anxiety over getting it to eat, I believe we are raising 
grave doubts in youth’s minds, not only about the superiority of 
our system, but about our own sincerity as well. 

3. If we are as religious a people as the church rolls say we are, 
why are we at the same time considered the most material minded 
people among the nations? 

4. If we believe in democracy in the way we say we do, why is it 
we have so much trouble over the race question? 

5. If we believe in freedom for the individual the way we say we 
do, why do we now have so much conformity? 

6. If we are motivated by ideals, as we aspire to be, why are we 
in Reisman’s terms, becoming so “outer directed?” 
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7. If we believe in “togetherness,” familism, and other such 
clichés of our public relations people, why do we have such high 
divorce and delinquency rates? 

8. Perhaps most important of all, with all the segregation in resi- 
dential living into homogeneous suburbs, all the mass media to help 
us communicate, all the “togetherness” of family life, all the return 
to the church since the war, all the emphasis on groups in educa- 
tional and agency programs, why there should be what is seemingly 
a growing sense of alienation of man in his innermost psyche? 

May it not be that with all the pressure to conformity, all pres- 
sures toward upward mobility in social relations that each in his 
innermost self is experiencing a growing awareness of the false sense 
of values on which we operate, and that each feels alone because he 
cannot or dare not admit it to the other. And may it be that the 
greatest influence the sociological forces of our time have on the 
high school program is an aversion to face truth; that youths know 
this; and that they join their teachers and their elders in going 
through motions which none really believe in. May not the effort 
of the guidance person as he leads the youth in the search for an 
authentic self be a “Will O’ The Wisp” so long as the present socio- 
logical forces remain unaltered. 
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What Is the Importance of Peer Group 
Status at the High School Level? 


RICHARD L. SIMPSON 


Assistant Professor of Sociology 
University of North Carolina 


N DISCUSSIONS OF adolescent peer groups, adults are more 

likely to view with alarm than to point with pride. There is 
talk of a “teen-age problem.” The prevailing image of working- 
class adolescents is that they travel in gangs, like carnivorous packs, 
committing delinquent acts against the adult community and en- 
gaging in combat with other gangs who invade their turf. The 
public stereotype of middle-class adolescent groups is hardly more 
favorable. Not only popular writers, but also social scientists have 
attributed to the adolescent peer group such characteristics as ir- 
responsibility, distaste for constituted authority and established 
moral codes, blind conformity to group values, and a purely hedon- 
istic approach to life.* 

The Russian sputnik has deepened Americans’ concern over 
adolescent behavior. Magazine and newspaper aticles have por- 
trayed American high school students harshly, and the peer group 
has come in for much of the blame. The American adolescent, 
these articles say, rocks and rolls with the peer group while his 
Russian counterpart learns science. Nor is evidence lacking to sup- 
port this view of the peer group. A study directed by Charles E. 
Bowerman and Frank Miyamoto, comparing “peer-oriented” with 
“parent-oriented” adolescents, finds that the peer-oriented make 
lower grades and show less interest in education.* 

If we examine the adolescent peer group from another aspect, 
however, the picture is not so bleak. Such a re-examination seems 
desirable if we are to understand the social role of the high school 
peer group and come to terms with the fact that it is here to stay. 
In this paper we hope to show that the peer group performs a basic 
sociological function, not only for its members but for the social 
system as well. 


THE ADOLESCENT IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
Americans usually regard adolescence as the “awkward age,” but 
in many other societies this period is relatively tranquil and devoid 
of problems. This fact suggests that the difficulties in adjustment 
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experienced by so many American adolescents are not biologically 
inevitable, but stem from peculiarities of our social structure. In 
many peasant societies, children assume major work responsibilities 
as soon as they are physically able. During adolescence, they take 
on increasingly adult social roles. Their work duties are clearly 
relevant to their future roles as adults, and the transition from 
childhood through adolescence to adulthood is gradual and smooth. 
In other societies, the transition is more abrupt, but ther social role 
of the adolescent is clearly defined and adjusting to it poses no 
problems. Throughout Polynesia, for example, adolescents are 
sharply differentiated from children and adults. The transition 
from one status to the next is marked by collective ceremonies. 
Adolescents are formally organized into age groups, relieved of most 
social responsibilities, and left free to entertain themselves.’ 

In comparison with these patterns, the situation of the adoles- 
cent in the United States is anomalous. We consider adolescents 
a distinct category, neither children nor adults, and we keep them 
in the adolescent category well into the years of biological maturity. 
Yet unlike the Polynesians, we do not provide a clear role definition 
to guide adolescent behavior. The American adolescent plays di- 
verse roles in different groups; he is a family member, a student, a 
peer group participant with his own and sometimes the other sex, 
perhaps a work group member in an after-hours job.. Despite all 
these group affiliations—perhaps because of the very diversity of 
them—he has no single “core status” or dominant role whose ex- 
pectations take priority in directing his behavior and forming his 
self-image. 


THE PEER GROUP AND ADOLESCENT SOCIAL NEEDS 


The social striving of the American adolescent centers around 
the need to develop a clear status and a gratifying, consistent self- 
image. To do this he must gain recognition from his peers, on the 
basis of peer group values; no longer can recognition from his 
family suffice. At the same time he must develop qualities which 
will equip him for adult life, such as initiative, responsibility, and 
self-reliance. 

Much of the burden of adolescent socialization rests upon the 
school. The formal curriculum of the school does much to pro- 
duce responsible work habits, but it alone cannot meet all of the 
adolescent's developmental needs. The values of the school—dili- 
gence in study, respect for the social etiquette and moral codes of 
the middle-class adult world—are not necessarily those of the adoles- 
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cent, who may or may not derive great satisfaction from achieve- 
ments in terms of these adult values. 

The peer group is uniquely equipped to meet the very needs 
which the formal curriculum leaves unmet. In the peer group, 
the adolescent can test new social skills and gain recognition for 
achievements valued by his age-mates. Dating and athletics build 
a well defined sex role into the adolescent’s self-image. He wins 
recognition for his sense of humor or his loyalty to friends. At a 
time when he must begin to break away from his family, the peer 
group gives him the security of group membership. How important 
this can be is revealed in a study of young adult schizophrenics, by 
N. J. Demerath. The subjects, before their schizophrenic condi- 
tions arose, had seldom participated in intimate, informal group 
activities. They had lacked the ability to associate with their fel- 
low students, had felt socially rejected, and had identified with the 
adult norms of scholarly excellence, moral perfection, and submis- 
siveness. Demerath concludes that the person who successfully ad- 
justs to adult demands must first prepare himself in informal peer 
group life.* 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 


It might seem that the adolescent is doomed to acquire an un- 
integrated set of behavior patterns, a schizoid self-image, from his 
high school experience; he learns one behavior pattern from his 
teachers but quite another from his peer group. The academic 
program fosters self-reliance and responsibility but cannot harness 
the adolescent’s desire for recognition by his peers. There exists, 
however, a way of tying together these adolescent social needs in a 
single set of activities which helps to meet both needs. Through 
its extracurricular activities program, the school can encourage 
pupils to work willingly, in natural and intimate groups, toward 
goals which they themselves value highly, and in ways which de- 
velop such qualities as responsibility and the capacity to make vital 
decisions. The student council, the dance committee, even the 
home room clean-up squad bring adolescents together in useful or 
harmless projects where they exercise leadership, meet obligations, 
and develop friendships. In the extracurricular program, benefits 
of the peer group and school are combined. A balance is struck 
between free initiative and guidance from above, between play 
and work, between individual achievement and group obligation. 

Extracurricular activities are not a panacea. They are no sub- 
stitute for the study of books. The pupils who win extracurricular 
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honors will usually be those who already have received recognition 
in other ways—through high social status in the community and 
through high scholastic achievement®—while pupils with impover- 
ished backgrounds and low scholastic accomplishment are left out 
or relegated to minor roles. Extracurricular activities may have 
little appeal to some pupils from underprivileged neighborhoods, 
among whom the thought of any activity connected with the school 
arouses dread or contempt. 

Despite all this, it seems reasonable to claim some efficacy for 
extracurricular activities as one way in which the adolescent can 
achieve a secure status among his peers and acquire responsible 
habits at the same time. Through them the ambitious working- 
class youth can learn the social graces of the middle class; without 
these, book learning is not enough to make an executive of a 
manual laborer’s son. For all who participate, extracurricular 
activities can draw together the separate roles of “student” and 
“peer group member,” thus helping to clarify the uncertain status 
of the adolescent. They may even, in some cases, help to provide 
something resembling a “core status” as “member of the school com- 
munity.” In the current clamor to tighten discipline and produce 
a generation of intellectuals, it is important that we not loose sight 
of the essential role of the peer group in the life of the adolescent. 


1See, for example, Talcott Parsons, ‘“‘Age and Sex in the Social Structure of the United 
States," American Sociological Review, 7: 604-616; Edward Y. Hartshorne, “‘Undergraduate 
Society and the College Culture,’’ American Sociological Review, 8: 321-331; Arnold W. 
Green, ““Young America Takes Over the Colleges,’ Commentary, 7: 524-534; and Robert J. 
Havighurst and Hilda Taba, Adolescent Culture and Personality, New York: Wiley, 1949, 


im. 

2 These findings are reported in Donald P. Hayes, “An Application of the Reference 
Group Concept to a Study of Academic Motivation,’’ unpublished M.A. thesis, University of 
Washington, 1955. 

* Ralph Linton, “Age and Sex Categories,” American Sociological Review, 7: 589-603. 

4N. J. Demerath, “Adolescent Status Demands and the Student Experiences of 20 
Schizophrenics,"’ American Sociological Review, 8: 513-518. 

6 For evidence that high marks are correlated with popularity and extracurricular honors, 
= ~ Wayne Gordon, The Social System of the High School, Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 
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The Role of the High School in 
Combatting Juvenile Delinquency 


HARRISON ALLEN DOoBBs 


Consultant in Social Work and Education 
(recently, Professor of Social Welfare, Louisiana State 
University; and Member, Louisiana Youth Commission) 


HIS BRIEF article discusses helping older boys and girls 
whose behavior problems require specialized professional at- 
tention. Many are handicapped by the ways in which they are 
obliged to grow and develop. Misdirection is frequent, even in 
our kind of successful society. What follows deals with the part 
that high school teachers can and should play, singly and collective- 
ly, in lessening this personal and social threat. Four questions are 
asked. These furnish starting points for subsequent thought and 
action. 1) What is the nature of this problem? 2) How might 
high school teachers aid these youth and communities to solve their 
dilemma? 3) Are there cautions to heed? 4) What is the outlook? 
Taken together, these items afford a Gestalt with a qualitative 

component that is new and potent. 


THE PROBLEM 

All over the country better-paying methods of delinquency pre- 
vention and treatment are sought. This public awareness is a 
hopeful sign. However, shadowboxing and surface-scratching that 
pertain to the handling of delinquency stay commonly to the fore. 
The fact is that the causes and treatment of delinquency are tied 
to a social reality over which, along or jointly, we often seem power- 
less. Just as man is unable to manage easily the tides of the sea, 
so man’s manipulation of oceanic social change presents a similar 
dilemma. Nevertheless, cultural phenomena unlike physical ones 
depend upon human feeling, intelligence, imagination, and goals. 
Social forces, therefore, differ from those of Nature. Hope of a 
certain amount of control and direction is reasonable. However, 
this potential is hard to channel and utilize. 

Society is intimately connected with the delinquency of children 
and youth. Culture fosters the community and family situations 
that give it a start. The following assertions about this relationship 
have personal and group meaning; each is immediately and ulti- 
mately pertinent. 
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ae It is asserted that juvenile delinquency is endemic in our kind 
; of society, and that its causes stem back to social conditions; 


and that, as long as these conditions continue, the problem of 
juvenile delinquency must persist although controlled and 
lessened. 

It is asserted that rapid cultural changes in the United States to- 
day are bound to affect patterns of individual, family, and com- 
munity living in both a positive and negative manner; and that, 
because of this situation, it is unrealistic to expect only favor- 
able outcomes of children’s growing and developing. 

It is asserted that the current volume and kinds of delinquency 
relate directly to what communities do, or do not do, in rela- 
tion to the proper growing and maturing of all children and 
youth. 

It is asserted that parents, mothers especially, meet today a wide 
range of new situations in their child-rearing job; and that the 
problems related thereto tax heavily even the ablest. 

It is asserted that social conditions and pressures frequently pre- 
clude many parents from having enough resources to fulfill fully 
the obligations they have to children and society. 

It is asserted that these lagging mothers and fathers should be 
aided rather than condemned or punished; and that society, be- 
cause of its own limitations and exactments, is obligated to 
supply to them that which is required in the way of teaching, 
helping, and healing service so that they, their children, and 
community might profit. 

It is asserted that prevailing services in behalf of children and 
youth in conflict, which communities and the state supply, help 
invaluably; but that quantitative and qualitative shortages in 
these programs restrict the aid given and cause many children 
and youth in trouble to stay unchanged. 

It is asserted that once the public and professional workers are 
fully aware of the influential part that communities currently 
play in causing juvenile delinquency of various kinds and de- 
grees, attitudes and practices regarding the problem may alter 
and result in better plans for the welfare of all concerned. 


Toots FoR COMBAT 


Examples of what high school teachers might do in behalf of 
troubled youth are given. Each of these tools should be examined 
at length; but their significance and potential stand out, stated even 
summarily. 
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1 


9. Each high school teacher should be alert and sensitive to subtle 


. Educating boys and girls in the classroom regarding the true 


nature and meaning of juvenile delinquency should ultimately 
change and improve community attitudes and practices in this 
field. False beliefs and limited understanding regarding it, on 
the part of citizens and parents, presently do great damage. 


. Individual and collective effort of high school teachers should 


help create in communities healthier environments for the fa- 
vorable growing and developing of children and youth. Ap- 
propriate participation of the teacher in civic affairs affects the 
commonwealth. 


. High school teachers should constantly seek to stimulate and 


nurture in each student socially approved feelings and attitudes 
regarding his or her own self, other selves, happenings, and goals. 


. High school teachers should encourage citizens, school boards, 


and the administrative officials of their own school system to 
insist that there be maintained, within the high school, coun- 
selling services that are constant and efficient. Also, each high 
school teacher should attain substantial knowledge of all the 
helping services within his or her community; and be able to 
use these effectively. 


. High school teachers should constitute the curriculum so as to 


take into account the learning needs and differences of individ- 
uals; and, from there they should proceed with instructional 
plans and assignments on a suited, economical, and personalized 
basis. 


. Through the use of precepts, concepts, and a trustworthy per- 


sonal example, high school teachers should instill in youth an 
abiding feeling about the necessity and worth of social bounds. 
Values from holding firmly to them should be experienced. At 
the same time, high school teachers should keep themselves ful- 
ly aware of how hard it is for many adolescents to live within 
these bounds and how timely supportive help is commonly 
demanded. 


. High school teachers should know, heed, and utilize in critical 


and competent manner the teachings of Freud as well as Darwin. 


- High school teachers should put a premium on each member 


of their profession having a value-sense and value-standards 
that surpass those of their community. This quality is a coun- 
tervailing force, spiritually and educationally, that offsets un- 
desirable social situations. 
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clues of juvenile delinquency; and be intelligent and brave 
enough to undertake action that attempts correction. 

10. High school teachers should sense that too much conformity in 
adolescent students is not desired. Dissenters assure personal 
and social progress, if proper guidance is supplied. Too much 
compliance can be as perilous as too great license. 


No attempt is made here to analyze these proposals. Instead 
poignant questions are posed about the whole set. The queries are 
personalized. This reinforces the concept that conditions like those 
depicted touch each of us in a democratic society. It fortifies, also, 
the idea that unified thinking and doing for the welfare of youth 
is the only way to win. 


How seriously and intelligently do I care about what hap- 
pens to youth? 

What causes juvenile delinquency to persist and hurt so 
many persons; and what can be done socially to lessen its in- 
cidence and harm? 

Do I know enough about what underlies sociological and 
psychological conditions of this nature? 

Why is so much that is harmful allowed to develop before 
helpful services are sought and given; and why are these often 
limited? 

Are there latent strengths in the lives and settings of these 
youth that should be recognized, brought forward, and utilized? 

How can the personality and behavior of indiduals and 
groups be reasonably changed? 

Where and how can persons in the community be found, 
who, like myself, would like the happiness and welfare of those 
in trouble to be improved and extended? 

What can I do so as to modify my own feelings, understand- 
ing, and skills in order to work more efficiently and economi- 
cally for youth’s welfare? 


We often stand still and apart; we could and should move con- 
jointly ahead. 


CoMBAT STRENGTH 


Consequential ways for making psychological change and im- 
provement which each high school teacher might promote within 
his or her self are always at hand. Some of these inner possibilities 
are set forth next. New perspective and skill result when the whole 
that they make is deeply sensed and wisely attended. 
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On the one hand: 

Don’t think that nothing more can be done to lessen the juvenile 
delinquency problem. 

} Don’t think that enough is now being done to enhance and 
safeguard the growing and developing of all youth. 

Don’t think that what one person or a few persons might do 
can’t count. 

Don’t think that this is a job for experts only. 

Don’t think that existing conditions can’t be changed, and that 
besides it would require too much money. 

Don’t think that delinquent youth are not worthwhile, and de- 
serve less than you want for your own. 

Don’t think that parents and all professional workers aren’t in 
the key spot to attack this urgent social problem. 


On the other hand: 


Try hard to think and act about juvenile delinquency in posi- 
tive rather than negative ways. 

Try hard to envision wholes rather than parts. 

Try hard to accept that human similarities are more consequen- 
tial than differences. 

Try hard to view the behavior of youth from a longitudinal 
standpoint rather than emphasize a particular incident, 
noting especially what personal biography shows about each 
young person’s development. 

Try hard to be and stay dynamic and experimental rather than 
static and tradition-bound. 

Try hard to make youth ends in themselves rather than means. 

Try hard to reflect and plan rationally, rather than emotionally, 
about misbehavior. 

Try hard to comprehend the inherent worth and strength of all 
human beings; but be no perfectionist. 

Try hard to be evolutionary not revolutionary in what you 
think, do, and anticipate. 

Try hard to have self-transcending goals; but, at the same time, 
take competent care of your own important self and learn to 
spend your precious energy with economy and wisdom. 


OUTLOOK 


Seven hypotheses conclude this paper. Taken together, they 
recapitulate what has been emphasized. Taken alone, each con- 
centrates on a single aspect of a multi-natured challenge. The 
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particular area with which each hypothesis deals is a likely spot to 
begin influential attack. Hypothetico-deductive approach to prob- 
lem solving has scientific validity and great social use. 


If citizens and professional workers fail to appreciate what un- 
derlies juvenile delinquency and remain static in their thinking 
and doing about this issue, juvenile delinquency problems of 
this nation seem bound to mount in cost and influence. 


If more fathers, mothers, and teachers were inspired and helped 
to understand the dynamics of growing and developing of youth 
and do better relating with them and grow less anxious, the 
likelihood of delinquencies decreasing would be enhanced; and 
if adults imparted satisfactorily to children and youth (1) the 
importance of their knowing social bounds, (2) the need of 
discipline, and (3) why becoming responsible persons pays good 
personal and social dividends, acceptable behavior patterns in 
more youth would be established and fortified. 


If personnel in the field of preventing and correcting juvenile 
delinquency were both adequate and competent to meet cur- 
rent demands, social services now given would count more, 
singly and corporatively; this would afford public support and 
confidence of generous, constant, and hopeful nature instead of 
the uncertain kind now commonly evidenced. 


If greater public attention and official effort were directed to 
establishing and maintaining statewide systems of high-standard 
specialized courts and unified plans for appropriate treatment 
after adjudication, this new coverage could be productive, clos- 
ing gaps, and stopping limitations. 

If state and local departments of government that have concern 
and obligation for the welfare of youth worked more closely 
and intelligently together, and if workers in the healing, teach- 
ing, and helping agencies of the community fused rather than 
splintered their energy expenditure, team work would move 
problem-solving substantially ahead and show results that dis- 
integration fails to achieve. 


If more salient research regarding delinquency were fostered, 
correlated, and supported, and if more experimental projects 
were wisely carried through and evaluated, still newer light on 
its prevention and treatment would afford better insight and 
outlook. 


By 
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If each of us put extra quality and quantity into what we daily 
think, do, and hope, youth would be served more effectively 
than now. Hopefully we would affect community attitudes and 
organization, on which all that is wanted and tried largely de- 
pends. If what comes from particularly good performance were 
added together, it could eventually change the national juvenile 
delinquency picture. 


The United States has the know-how, resources, and ideology 
to control juvenile delinquency. Improved ways and means have 
been developed for battling it. Much depends upon how ably each 
person does his distinctive part. The common enemy remains a 
formidable one; our shadow-boxing avails little. This kind of 
fighting must be replaced by more public understanding, increased 
professional skills, and greater courage. In all of this the high 
school teacher has a crucial role to play. He or she has much to 
offer, without which youth and community are bound to suffer. 
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Changes in Family Life and the High 
School Program 


Hitpa TABA 
San Francisco State College 
KR 

HE LITERATURE dealing with cultural changes leave no 

doubt that changes in the family as a social institution have a 
profound effect on the development of individuals. Both anthro- 
pologists and psychologists reiterate the fact that the family is the 
nexus in the shaping of personality and character and the most po- 
tent influence in inducting young people into the culture. This 
fact remains even when combined with an awareness that the 
changes in the family are not independent of the changes in culture 
generally and that both the causes of these two types of changes and 
the consequences flowing from them cannot be separated. 

However, this brief article must confine itself to the impact of 
the changes in the family. These might be viewed in several clus- 
ters, as follows: 

The urbanization of the family is one factor. This reduces the 
space for the family unit, hence also the size of the unit. It further- 
more is both an expression of and the cause of the disappearance 
of the family as a common economic enterprise. The old-fashioned 
family, to which we still find nostalgic references, shared in com- 
mon the responsibility for making a living for the family. This pro- 
ductive center, therefore, also furnished a realistic setting for in- 
ducting the young into such sturdy virtues as responsibility for 
common welfare, thrift and cooperation. The modern family has 
no such resort. Not only are the family members separated in work 
but specialized in what they do. Even the leisure pursuits are 
specialized by age. We find thus the modern urban family member 
pursuing a separate career in work as well as in leisure. This leaves 
the family unity dependent on the somewhat fragile ties of affection 
and personal relations, both pursued in a fairly limited interper- 
sonal contact. 

The increasing mobility is another factor. It is said that in 
California seven out of ten families change houses every year. Scores 
of families move from one end of the United States to another. This 
mobility dislocates neighborhood ties, dissolves the extended family 
structure, dissolves the fabric of mutual friendships. The parents 
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of these mobile families face their children alone, without the sup- 
portive structure of the extended family and the neighborhood. In 
more permanent communities with stable population the principals, 
rules of conduct and standards of the primary family were trans- 
mitted in a texture in which whatever one family stood for was 
more frequently supported by the extended family and a growing 
child or an adolescent was, in effect, under consistent supervision 
all the time. His behavior was responded to and judged wherever 
he was and by the same standards. In urban communities and in 
those composed of mobile families, this is not likely to be the case. 
A child, and especially an adolescent, faces a variety of standards 
and values in his contacts and spends a large portion of his days 
anonymously, not known by any adult. 

In other words, the urban, mobile family pattern creates a social 
distance between the generations, and therefore weakens the capac- 
ity of the family to transmit values, codes of behavior and attitudes. 
This is not necessarily because parents are of lesser stature than was 
Grandfather Schwalm who took his grandson by the hand and not 
only taught him how to thresh wheat but also a good deal about 
the sturdy values by which to live, but the situation which made it 
possible for him to be an effective model for his grandson no longer 
exists. 

To this social distance between generations we need to add the 
psychological distance which increases with the acceleration of so- 
cial change. The codes of conduct, the things to talk about, and 
even the language shift enough with each generation to impede 
communication in the already shortened periods of contact. 

An additional difficulty, only partly caused by the above condi- 
tion, is the hesitancy, the ambivalence and outright confusion or 
conflict about the roles of family members: about the roles of parents 
as parents, the role of women. Parents no longer are sure what it 
means to be good parents; they are unsure about their authority as 
persons as well as about the authority of their values and standards. 
Woman’s role more and more combines that of a homemaker with 
that of earning a living or pursuing a career. This ambiguity 
further weakens the impact of the family unit on children.* 

Finally, as high schools approach a hundred percent attend- 
ance of the high school age group, they begin to number among 
their students the children from a type of family who formerly did 
not darken the high school doors: students whose families do not 


* For further analysis of these factors see: Nelson Foote and Leonard S. Cotrell, Jr.: 
Identity and Interpersonal Competence. University of Chicago Press. 1955. Pp. 20-29. 
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support the motivation to learn and to strive, who themselves have 
neither the background nor orientation to value education, at least 
not in the shape in which it is offered in high schools, namely a 
program developed primarily for another type of adolescent. While 
this factor does not represent a change in family structure, it isa 
change in families who send their children to school. 


Wuat Does Tuis SUGGEST FOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS? 

The American public as well as the American schools have al- 
ways expected the schools to deal with any problems of the society. 
Historically they stepped into any gap or difficulty that was created 
by a change in society. They undertook acculturation of the large 
number of immigrants. Today they are asked to do something 
about prevention of delinquency, about the rising divorce rate, 
about the high number of accidents on the highways, and even about 
the Sputnik. The problems emerging from the diminishing power 
of the family to provide appropriate socialization of children and 
adolescents is no exception. It is evident that the high school needs 
to assume a heavier role in filling in the gap in value education and 
in inducting the adolescents into constructive membership in our 
culture than was necessary formerly. 

As one considers the efforts to meet the impact of the changing 
family, two main directions stand out. One lies in the direct at- 
tack on improving family relations. This is exemplified by an ef- 
fort to introduce courses on family, family relations and sex edu- 
cation into high school programs. These efforts operate on the as- 
sumption that the role of the high school is to restore family life 
to its former status and to restore family unity by a greater literacy 
about the nature of the family as a social force, and about the qual- 
ity of interpersonal relations and the roles of family members. In 
view of the fact that unity in the modern family largely depends 
on the quality of interpersonal ties, which are no longer supported 
by the soil of a common enterprise, anything that can be done to 
improve the interpersonal competency is to the good. However, 
there is a question regarding the potency of factual information and 
a somewhat didactic direct teaching in restoring the feelings, atti- 
tudes and concepts which the life patterns fail to support. 

Another, and perhaps a more realistic, line of thought is to ana- 
lyze the gaps in value education left by the diminishing role of the 
family. What are the added tasks in character education, in educa- 
tion for the core values of the culture? What sensitivities and feel- 
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ings are likely to be uncultivated ? What ambiguities and insecuri- 
ties need to be dealt with? 

This line of thought leads not to new courses but to reconsidera- 
tion of the current program and to retooling it for this new task. 
One possibility seems to lie in the programs of literature and of writ- 
ing. Is it necessary that these be governed solely by the criteria of 
literacy about literary forms and types of composition? Would it 
not be possible to address the reading and analysis of literature to 
the task of extending sensitivity and identification with the basic 
values of our culture, including the values of the family? Could 
not writing be addressed to expression and exploration of feelings, 
of roles in the family as well as in other clusters of interpersonal re- 
lationships? The high schools participating in the intergroup edu- 
cation project experimented with such patterns and found them not 
too impractical. For example, in one Negro high school in which 
it was found that the patterns of family and community life both 
developed a low level of ego-ideal, and a limited conception of 
ways of spending leisure time or of type of human relations to be 
expected of family life, stress was put on harnessing reading of litera- 
ture and writing to extending sensitivities in these areas and possibly 
adding to the nature of the loyalties and beliefs the students held.* 

Another possibility lies in a more conscious use and a wiser pro- 
gramming of the adolescent group life in school. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out the fact that peer group association is a po- 
tent force in building character and value orientation.t While con- 
temporary adolescents are prone not to listen to the older genera- 
tion, be it parents or teachers, they are extremely sensitive to peer 
opinion and respond with conformity to peer group atmosphere. 
Yet, as one considers the value systems of current adolescent peer 
groups, one finds them devoid of any value orientation, if not out- 
right egocentric and antisocial. Studies of group life and activities 
in high school indicate that the students most in need of orienta- 
tion into American culture, because of handicaps in family back- 
ground, are least likely to be participants in high school activities, 
let alone share in the leadership and responsibility for these activi- 
ties.t The activities themselves are so routinized and ritualized 
that they leave the value orientation untouched and even support, 
inadvertently, inappropriate and undesirable values, such as snob- 


* See Hilda Taba, School Culture. ACE. Chapter I; Hilda Taba and Deborah Elkins: 
With Focus on Human Relations, ACE, Washington, D. C., 1950, Chapter III; Hilda 
Taba, Elizabeth ig —, and John Robinson: Intergroup Education in Public Schools, 
ACE, Washington, D 952. 

t+ See, Robert J. ievighens and Hilda Taba: Adolescent Personality and Character. 
John Wiley, New York, 1949. 

t Hilda Taba: School Culture. ACE. Washington, D. C., 1955. Chapter II and V. 
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bishness and exclusiveness. Students with a deviate background, 
either because of their social class origin or personality, are outright 
excluded. In other words, the high school program has not paid 
too much attention to the value aspects of the process of socializing 
adolescents and simply does not socialize the deviates and, especially, 
not the lower class student. The secondary school is as yet un- 
touched by the developments which took place in the first half of 
the century and which influenced the elementary program. The 
program building in secondary schools has still to face the task of 
its role in facing some of the consequences of social change, in- 
cluding that of the change in the style of family life. 
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Does the Social Status of the Teacher 
Influence the Effectiveness of the 
School Program? 


BERNARD N. MELTZER 
Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
KR 


Some Definitions 


WO CURRENT textbooks in educational sociology character- 
ize the teacher’s part in the educational] process in terms sug- 
gesting the importance of our topic: “The teacher is the key figure 
in the educational system”;! and 
In the final analysis, no matter what the course of study, the community pres- 
sures, the parental desires, the aims of the principal, or the needs of the day, 


it is in the schoolroom that the curriculum is largely implemented. The teacher 
is the prime mover.? 


Any attempt to answer the question posed in the title of this 
article must specify the meaning of “social status.” This concept 
is currently used in a variety of ways, both in everyday usage and 
in the professional literature of sociology and of education.* A 
brief review of its most common usage among sociologists should 
provide us with a “universe of discourse.” 

By “social status” (or “status’’), as we shall employ the term, 
is meant a specific position in a social system (that is, in an inte- 
grated system of statuses). Thus, the position of teacher in the 
educational system, or in the community, would constitute a status 
in each. Obviously, any individual will occupy as many statuses as 
theres are social systems in which he participates. The concept of 
“social status” is, in itself, almost devoid of content; it derives sig- 
nificance, however, from its function as a nexus for several funda- 
mental sociological phenomena. Of these, the most relevant to our 
present purpose are social roles, prestige, and esteem. 

Every status implies a social role (or, more simply, role). The 
term “role” refers to the behavior aspect of status. Roles involve 
two essential elements: (1) role-expectations, or the behavior others 
et of persons occupying a given status; and (2) role-perform- 
anc __r the actual behavior of the status-occupant. It should be 
made ar that the degree of consensus as to role-expectations may 
vary in different social systems. Moreover, the degree of consistency 
between role-expectations and role-performance may vary for dif- 
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ferent persons in the same status. And, finally, just as every status 
is a position in relation to other positions, so does every role con- 
stitute the behavior of certain status-occupants in relation to other 
status-occupants. 
: The persons holding any particular status are accorded two 
kinds of evaluation by others, prestige and esteem. “Prestige” re- 
! fers to the evaluation that attaches to a given status; for example, 
3 the status of teacher generally receives greater deference in our so- 
ciety than that of janitor but less than that of surgeon. “Esteem,” 
on the other hand, is the evaluation that attaches to the perform- 
ance of a role; thus, people may evaluate particular janitors as 
of “superior” janitors, and particular surgeons as “inferior” surgeons. 
Needless to say, there is rarely complete consensus in a society as 
to the prestige-level of any particular status or as to the amount of 
esteem to be given any particular status-occupant’s role-perform- 
ance. 
- The foregoing effort to clarify the concept of “social status” can 
be summarized, and pointed toward our topic, as follows: The 
status of the teacher includes a position relative to other positions 
in the school and in the community; the position of teacher implies 
certain social norms, or expectations, as to the behavior appropriate 
to the position; teachers are rated by other persons (and by them- 
selves) in comparison with the incumbents of other positions and, 
also, in comparison with one another. All of these statements, 
then, broadly indicate aspects of the status of the teacher. 

Now that we have defined our terms, we are ready to address the 
question. In the sections which follow, the bearing of each com- 
ponent aspect of the teacher’s status upon the effectiveness of the 
high school program is considered. 


The Position of the Teacher 
We have already indicated that every status represents a posi- 
tion in relation to every other position in a social system. The 
status of the teacher within the educational system places him in 
the position of employee in relation to the school board, of sub- 
ordinate to the principal, of advisee to the supervisor, of colleague 
. to fellow-workers, as well as of instructor to his students. As Havig- 
harst and Neugarten point out, this combination of positions 
renders the teacher in some respects a follower and in others a 
a leader, or innovator.* We shall later see that this set of positions 
| entails many conditions which influence the effectiveness of the 

high school program, largely through the implied roles. 
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Two additional positions that are comprehended within the 
teacher’s status cut across those mentioned above, his positions as 
public servant and as member of a profession. Here, too, are con- 
ditions which influence the success of the school program. For, 
these positions carry implications for both the role and prestige of 
teachers. 

Various positions that are unrelated to the status of teacher 
may nevertheless impinge upon that status, thereby affecting role- 
performance and, possibly, esteem. Much research has centered 
upon the impact of the teacher’s social class position on his teach- 
ing.» A major finding has been the tendency for teachers, largely 
of middle-class status, to allow their class values to bias their treat- 
ment of lower-class children. Although empirical evidence is lack- 
ing, it is also quite possible that the age, sex, race, religion, ethnic 
group, marital status, and other statuses of particular teachers may 
influence their performances, as well as esteem, in a given school. 


Role of the Teacher® 


There exists much variation in the role of teacher in various 
American educational systems. Still, certainly fairly uniform tenden- 
cies are also present. Prominent among these latter, and carrying 
implications for the effectiveness of the school program, are the 
conflicts and confusion that revolve around the manifold expecta- 
tions the teacher must try to fulfill. The teacher must serve many 
masters. His status requires him to hearken to the often-incompati- 
ble prescriptions and proscriptions of his school board, superin- 
tendent, principal, colleagues, various individuals and groups in 
the community, and even his students. The frequent result is, un- 
derstandably, confusion and conflict. 

Thus, Grambs’ describes the ways in which parental expecta- 
tions as to the treatment of their respective children may not ac- 
cord with the teacher’s norms. Several writers have dealt with the 
contradictory expectations that the teacher will both help innovate 
values and help conserve traditional values. A study® of elementary 
and secondary teachers considers three important areas of role- 
conflict: (1) conflict between the expectation that the teacher will 
maintain a middle-class standard of living (with the appropriate 
tastes and amenities) and the expectation that he will work for a 
salary which places such a standard beyond reach; (2) conflict be- 
tween the expectation that, as a member of the community, the 
teacher will exercise his rights and duties of citizenship fully and 
the expectation that, as a public servant, he will somewhat restrict 
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his political participation; (3) conflict between the teacher’s expec- 
tation that, as an educational expert, he will direct the school’s 
program and the school administrator’s and/or community's expec- 
tations that the teacher, as an employee and public servant, will 
follow their dictates in these matters. To the extent that such con- 
flicts are present in a given situation, we can predict both dissatis- 
faction among teachers and some degree of impairment of the 
school’s program. 

Current controversies, such as those on “life adjustment” pro- 
grams and on the recurrent problem of defining the teacher's dis- 
ciplinary powers, have doubtless impaired teacher morale® and the 
school program in numerous communities. At times the teacher 
may find himself unable to implement vital program aspects be- 
cause he lacks community, and hence administrative, support. 

Thus far in this section, we have considered only the expecta- 
tions playing upon the teacher. If space permitted, an equal 
amount could readily be written about the teacher’s performance 
of his role. His actual behavior in relation to others in the school 
and the community, the extent of agreement between this behavior 
and the expectations held by himself and others, and the influence 
of these preceding items upon the functioning of educational pro- 
grams—each constitutes an important matter. 

Brookover!® comments, in this connection, on the common as- 
sumption that a divergence between the behavior of teachers and 
the expectations of parents and administrators is related to teach- 
ing effectiveness. Actually, no clearcut evidence on this point is 
available. Similarly, the view that democratic teaching approaches 
are more effective than authoritarian approaches is not clearly sup- 
ported by research evidence. Some writers have suggested the de- 
sirability of macching teachers with students on the basis of the 
teacher’s performance and the student’s expectations.'! 


Prestige of Teachers 


Robin M. Williams, Jr.,!* writes: “In spite of the verbal acclaim 
bestowed upon education, the teacher has not received a particular- 
ly high prestige rating.” In an oft-cited study,’* a national sample 
of adults ranged “public school teacher” thirty-sixth in a list of 
ninety occupations. 

The generic status of “teacher,” however, embraces numerous 
more specific statuses, each with its own level of prestige. As sev- 
eral commentators have indicated, within the educational system 
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higher prestige generally accrues to high school teachers than to 
elementary teachers, to teachers of “academic” subject than to 
teachers of other subjects, to teachers at a school in a middle- or 
upper-income neighborhood than in a lower-income neighborhood. 
Within the community, itself, these allocations of prestige may be 
somewhat different, being based on different value-criteria. The 
shop teacher, agriculture teacher, and coach, for example, may rank 
higher than “academic” teachers. 

The significance of the teacher’s prestige for the effectiveness of 
the high school program rests upon certain connections between 
prestige and the inculcation of norms and values. Sociologists and 
social psychologists have long contended that the individual ac- 
quires his conceptions of “good” and “bad,” of “desirable” and 
“undesirable,” through a process of identification with other indivd- 
uals who are significant to him. “Significant others” are held to be 
those for whom the individual has strong positive feelings, such as 
love or admiration. It is such figures that the individual, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, accepts as his models. 

That teachers, as a general category, are not “significant others” 
to students in general, would be inferable from what we know about 
the relatively low level of teacher prestige. Such inference is sup- 
ported by at least two well-known monographs. About a genera- 
tion ago, Hartshorne and May"* found that the correlation between 
the moral judgments of elementary-school pupils and their teachers 
was strikingly low. More recently, Jacob!® surveyed numerous re- 
searches on the impact of courses in the social sciences upon the 
values of college students and concluded it was negligible. Com- 
parable research on the high-school level, however, is a prerequisite 
for any definitive propositions. Further, investigation is needed 
of the differential influence of teachers with varying prestige-levels. 
And, finally, studies are needed of the relationship between identifi- 
cation with significant others and the learning of non-normative 
materials. 

Numerous instances are available, of course, to illustrate the 
fact that the low evaluation attaching to the teacher and other edu- 
cational personnel restricts their success in “selling” program inno- 
vations to the public. Efforts to introduce courses in sociology, 
materials on marriage perparation, or programs of intergroup rela- 
tions have, from time to time, suffered the consequences of this 
aspect of the high school teachers’ social status. 
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Esteem of the Teacher 


Most of us can, probably, fondly recall at least one teacher who 
had a more or less definite influence upon our ideas or values. Such 
highly esteemed and influential teachers may or may not have had 
certain attributes in common. In any case, we have no research 
findings which provide unambiguous clues as to the kinds of teach- 
ing personnel, methods, or situations most likely to result in the 
optimum impact of teachers upon students and upon the education- 
al program in general. 

It involves no great hazard to suggest that the same process— 
identification with significant others—that we discussed in the con- 
text of prestige also is operative here. Yet, Brookover’s study of 
1,275 students in eleventh-grade classes on United States History re- 
vealed a slight negative relationship between favorable feelings to- 
ward the teacher and actual gains in learning.’® This single, limited 
finding, however, does not oblige us to abandon the foregoing sug- 
gestion. It is quite probable that the most significant impingement 
of the distinguished teacher upon students is not to be measured by 
the increment of learning of specific course materials at a given time. 
Heightened sensitivities, opening horizons, and new values may, 
possibly, be the more likely outcomes of teacher esteem. Moreover, 
an inclusive assessment of the esteem of the teacher must also in- 
vestigate esteem among one’s colleagues, by one’s administrators, 
and in the community—each in relation to the influence of eminent 
teachers upon the program of the school. 


Conclusion 


We have sketched only a few of the many influences of the 
teacher’s social status upon the high school program. These few 
have been sufficient, however, to justify a clearly affirmative answer 
to the question in our title. 


2 Robert J. Havighurst Bernice L. Neugarten, Society and Education (Boston: 

Allyn and Bacon, 1957), p. 
2 Myles W. Rodehaver, z Mb The Sociology of the School (New York: Thomas Y. 
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Population Changes and the High 
School Program 


JAMEs F. ROGERS 
School of Education, University of North Carolina 
KX 

VER SINCE THE origin of mankind two characteristics have 
described him: first, an ever-increasing number; secondly, a 
constant moving about in an attempt to balance people and resources. 
These aspects have afforded solutions to some of man’s problems, 
but they have created others. Looking to the developments of the 

next half century a noted sociologist has remarked:* 


My General forecast then is that within fifty years the world will have well 
over four thousand million inhabitants, and quite probably five thousand 
million. They will be hungrier than they are now, and the process of world- 
wide industrialisation will not have gone very far. I must confess that these 
conditions do not seem to me to hold much promise for the maintenance of 
world peace. 


The population of the United States, in its relatively brief his- 
tory, has proven to be more prolific and migratory than most other 
cultures. The situation has become even more complex as a result 
of immigration from many diverse cultural and geographical ori- 
gins, a stream of humanity that exceeded thirty-eight and one-half 
million people between 1820 and 1950.2 The difficulties en- 
countered in weaving a social fabric from such a conglomeration 
are awesome. It is litthe wonder that Gunnar Myrdal concluded 
that, “Except for peace and war population is America’s greatest 
problem.” 

The growth of our population has been striking. It has in- 
creased from 23,191,876 in 1850 to 75,994,575 in 1900, and to 150,- 
697,361 in 1950. Furthermore, it has been estimated that the 
population will reach 204,620,000 by 1970 and 336,000,000 by the 
year 2000. On December 1, 1958 the Bureau of the Census esti- 
mated that the population had already reached 175,370,000.* 

We are a nation on the move. During the last decade approxi- 
mately twenty percent of our people have moved each year and 
about three percent have moved from one state to another.5 From 
1900 to 1950 the percentage of the native population residing in a 
state other than the one of birth increased from 20.6 percent to 
25.2 percent. The percentages for the native white and native non- 
white population for 1950 were 25.1 and 29.2 respectively. 
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Early in our history a pattern of east to west migration was 
established. Since that time a whole continent has been traversed, 
but the pattern continues. In addition a rural to urban trend has 
long been evident and more recently a south to north migration has 
developed. Table I shows some recent trends in regional migration. 


TABLE 
IN-MIGRATION AND OQUT-MIGRATION BY REGIONS 1953 To 1957 
(AVERAGE) 

Region In-migrants Out-migrants Change 
Northeast 396,000 425,000 —29,000 
North Central 726,000 730,000 —4,000 
South 849,000 1,024,000 —275,000 
West 699,000 489,000 +210,000 


The net loss to the South and net gain to the West are most notice- 
able. 

The rural to urban movement and the change in the composi- 
tion of the rural population may be noted in Table II. 


TABLE 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY RESIDENCE: 
1910 To 1956 


Year Urban Rural Nonfarm Rural Farm 
1910 45.7 19.4 34.9 
1920 51.2 18.7 30.1 
1930 56.2 18.9 24.9 
1940 56.5 20.3 23.2 
1950 59.0 24.4 16.6 
1956 61.9 26.2 11.9 


Of particular interest is the fact that fewer than one-third of rural 
residents now live on farms. 

The urban movement is most pronounced in the larger centers 
of population.® 
Between 1900 and 1950, the metropolitan areas absorbed 73 percent of the total 
growth of the nation. In the last of these five decades, 1940 to 1950, metropoli- 


tan areas absorbed some 81 percent of total population growth; between 1950 
and 1955, about 97 percent of total national growth. 


In 1950 there were twelve urbanized areas with a population 
of one million or more and having a combined population of 37.8 
million. One out of every four Americans live in such an area as 
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compared with one out of six who lived on farms as of the same 
date. The difference is even greater today.'° 

While cities have experienced the most rapid growth, other areas 
have continued to lead in rate of births. This indicates that many 
rural people have migrated to cities. It has been estimated that be- 
tween 1920 and 1946 more than 46 million people left the nation’s 
farms while approximately 30 million moved to them. This trend 
has been particularly pronounced in the South where farms experi- 
enced a net loss of 14,555,000 people between 1920 and 1954.4 
Another important development in the South has been the migra- 
tion of the Negro. Of the total Negro population, 92 percent was 
living in the South in 1860, 89 percent in 1910, but only 68 percent 
by 1950. Whereas 27 percent of the Negro population of the na- 
tion were urban dwellers in 1910, by 1950 over 90 percent of the 
Negroes in the North and West and 48 percent in the Sopth were 
urban residents.!” 

Changes of such magnitude in the population cannot but have 
tremendous implications for education. Obviously more students 
are going to be enrolled in our schools. Enrollments in our second- 
ary schools totaled 6,523,028 in 1949-50 and increased each year 
to reach 10,300,708 in 1958-59.15 Children born in the post-war 
baby boom are now entering the junior high school and their full 
impact will be felt in the senior high school in the years just ahead. 

Not only is the school-age population increasing, but the hold- 
ing power of the secondary school has been constantly improving. 
From 1950 to 1956 the percentage of the 14-17 year age group en- 
rolled increased from 83.3 to 88.2. From those enrolling in the 
ninth grade in 1940-41, only 47 percent graduated in 1944, while 
of the 1948-49 ninth grade class 62 percent graduated in 1952.14 

Increased enrollments have brought greater demands for school 
housing and teachers. In the fall of 1957 there was a shortage of 
142,300 instructional rooms for the public schools. Even though 
70,500 were built during 1957-58, the shortage in the fall of 1958 
was 140,500 and only 68,440 are scheduled for completion during 
1958-59. New teachers are required for these new classrooms as 
well as for replacements for those who leave the profession. Sec- 
ondary school teachers with substandard certificates increased from 
21,603 to 24,181, or 11.9 percent, from the fall of 1957 to the fall of 
1958.15 

The migration of people has both positive and negative conno- 
tations for education. The opportunity for the development of a 
comparative and cosmopolitan view of culture is afforded many 
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children. This experience has great potentiality for the enrichment 
of the educational program. On the other hand, increasing migra- 
tion makes enrollment predictions more hazardous at the local level. 
Too, additional problems will be faced because of the increasing 
heterogeneity of student bodies. At best there are many threats to 
personal and social integration in the evolution of an advanced 
technological society. A very serious problem exists for education 
when the concomitant conditions of much of the migration are 
examined. Migration includes those families who move once and 
also those who are truly migratory. Those in the latter category 
have serious difficulty. One observer notes:'* 

Migration of young people from our communities to other communities poses 


a problem, for a basic aspect of citizenship education in a mobile society is a 
development of an ability to adjust to the changed behavior environment en- 


- countered. Without this ability we are in difficulty as social disorganization 


is a by-product of migration. 


In the cases of truly migratory children the school is very limited 
as to what it can accomplish. Usually there are no educational 
records available on them. Many schools are now attempting to 
serve them in ungraded groups. Health education, homemaking, 
and other vocational skills are offered in many programs. Even 
in cases were moving is not so frequent, the demands on the coun- 
seling program of the school, for personal and academic reasons, 
are overwhelming. 

The great evodus of people from rural areas to the cities has 
created our most acute problem for education. This is particularly 
applicable to the South where fewer than half of the farm children, 
on reaching maturity, have remained in agriculture, and where 
there was a decline of 27.4 percent of the farm population from 
1940 to 1950.17 Much of this excess rural population had its origin 
in a culture which provided very limited opportunity. Edwards 
found that—'§ 

In communities in which fertility was high, the educational load heavy, planes 
of living tow, economic resources the most restricted, and in which the home 


and community had the least to contribute to cultural and economic growth, 
education could receive only meagre and inadequate support. 


Often the movement is from the depressed rural area to the city 
slum. A whole new set of problems relating to urban living are 
encountered. Usually these people are wholly unprepared for this 
change, including the lack of adequate skills with which to earn a 
livelihood. Many of them only add to the already surplus supply 
of unskilled labor. 
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In order to gain an understanding of the import of these changes 
for education, it is necessary to know something of employment pos- 
sibilities in the economy. Table III provides a past, present and 
future assessment based on data from the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census and the U. S. Department of Labor. 


TABLE 


EMPLOYMENT IN MAJOR OCCUPATIONS OF THE UNITED STATEs IN 1910 
AND 1955 (ACTUAL) AND IN 1965 AND 1975 (PROJECTED) 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 


Classification 1910 1955 1965 1975 

Total Employees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
White-Collar Employees 22.3 38.7 41.6 44.0 
Professional 4.6 9.2 10.6 12.0 
Proprietors and Managers 7.3 9.8 9.9 10.0 
Clerical and Sales 10.4 19.7 21.1 22.0 
Blue-Collar Employees 37.4 40.2 40.3 40.0 
Craftsmen 11.8 13.4 14.0 14.5 
Operatives 14.1 20.8 21.3 21.5 
Laborers 11.5 6.0 5.0 4.0 
Service Employees 9.6 11.3 11.1 11.0 
Farmers and Farm Workers 30.7 9.8 7.0 5.0 


No doubt about it, this is an occupational structure for an urban 
society. The actual number of people employed in agriculture and 
as laborers is constantly declining. Apparently the schools of the 
South have developed some awareness of this problem. In 1951-52 
the number of high school students enrolled in distributive occupa- 
tions, trades and industries, and agriculture, as compared with 1939- 
40, were six times, 1.75 times, and 1.38 times as great respectively.?° 
Table IV gives national enrollment trends in certain vocational 
subjects for a recent ten-year period. 


TABLE IV?! 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES, BY TYPE OF 
PROGRAMS CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1942-43 To 1951-52 


Distributive Trades and 
Year Agriculture Occupations Industry 
1942-43 491,967 297,534 618,471 
1943-44 469,959 181,509 543,080 
1944-45 446,953 152,781 522,733 
1945-46 510,331 174,672 630,844 


‘ 
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1946-47 584,533 235,141 720,098 
1947-48 640,791 292,936 762,628 
1948-49 651,604 313,475 801,913 
1949-50 764,975 364,670 804,602 
1950-51 771,028 341,440 792,339 
1951-52 746,402 234,984 793,213 


In terms of employment possibilities it is surprising that a larger 
number were not enrolled in both distributive occupations and 
trades and industry. This failure of the school to respond as rapid- 
ly as it might to urban occupational patterns is important to note. 
On the other hand there is increasing evidence to indicate that the 
role of the high school is changing to emphasize general education 
at the expense of vocational programs. Enlightened business leader- 
ship is lending its support to the movement, insisting that abilities 
in communication, mathematics and general clerical work are pref- 
erable to more specific skills which can be easily provided for on 
the job.?? 

In 1939 a study of 286 job specifications in the automobile in- 
dustry found that the time required for workers to reach normal 
production varied from no experience for 22.9 percent, to three 
days or less for 80.71 percent and to one month or less for 99.22 
percent.*8 

A more recent study considers automation and the approaching 
shortage of truly educated manpower which possesses “‘ability to 
think, a trained imagination, and good judgment, . . . logical 
methods.” For these requirements “a school could do a student no 
greater disservice than to prepare him .. . for his first job.”*+ 

These developments in urban social patterns in our country are 
challenging our high schools today and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that this rate of change will accelerate in the years ahead. 
Dr. James B. Conant has correctly gauged the consequences when 
he concluded that the high school should be at least large enough 
to have hundred students in the graduating class. He stated that 
“I am convinced that small high schools can be satisfactory only 
at exorbitant expense.”*° The enlarged and enriched curriculum 
demanded of the modern high school, to prepare an increasingly 
heterogenous student body with a greater diversity of understand- 
ings and skills needed to live successfully in a highly mobile and 
predominantly urban population, requires a large and resourceful 
institution. 
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These population developments point to several conclusions. 
First, high school enrollments are increasing rapidly and will grow 
at an even faster rate in the years immediately ahead when the 
post-war baby crop reaches high school age. Unprecedented de- 
mands for new buildings and additional teachers are in the offing. 

Secondly, our people are becoming more mobile. An increas- 
ing percentage of the population is living in a state other than the 
one of birth, the non-white to a larger extent than the white. This 
is making for greater heterogeneity in school enrollments. 

The rural to urban migration is the most important single 
characteristic of the population at this time. Since many of these 
people receive their education in rural schools before moving to 
the cities, the rural high school occupies a crucial position in our 
society. It is traditionally conservative, but present trends indicate 
that it must serve students having a great diversity of career plans 
in both rural and urban settings. Vocational education programs 
in these schools must continue to serve those who will live on farms, 
but they must give increased attention to the much larger group 
who will live in rural nonfarm or urban areas. Since residents of 
these places have more leisure time than do farm residents, schools 
should also give attention to this need. 

Vocational education will probably occupy a less important 
place in the high school in the future. Much training for specific 
skills will be provided by business or will be given in adult educa- 
tion classes. Since accelerated population mobility in our society 
has primarily meant an increased urbanization, general education 
is becoming more important for successful living in this more 
complex milieu. As yet there appears to be little agreement as to 
what should be included in general education in the high school, 
but some acceptable solution must be evolved. 

Counseling and guidance programs are being strengthened. 
This is necessary in view of the increasingly mobile and complex 
urban society. 

Finally, any provincial view of American education must be put 
to rest. This is a luxury which we can no longer afford. In the 
final analysis there is no such thing as local education in America 
in mid-twentieth century. 
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| i IS IMPOSSIBLE to answer the question of the title of this 
article with either an emphatic “yes” or a vigorous “no.” The 
answer depends upon several variables: the definition of the term 
“community school,” the cultural life of the community and its con- 
cern for secondary education; and the policies of the school as re- 
flected in the attitude of the school board, the administrative officers 
and teachers of the secondary school, the students and their parents. 

The question is justified in that the term “community school” 
now appears less frequently in the literature and the discussions 
at professional meetings than was true ten or fifteen years ago. This, 
however, should not be surprising since American educators tend 
to shift from one central emphasis to another. The mental disci- 
pline concept gave way to the child-centered school; this, in turn 
and after extremism had brought caustic criticism, was to a con- 
siderable degree replaced by the community-centered school; im- 
mediately after the USSR put Sputnik into orbit there were those 
who would have made the basic function of our high schools the 
development of specialists in mathematics and the sciences. For- 
tunately a quick corrective was set in motion and the modern sec- 
ondary school, especially the comprehensive high school, seeks to 
maintain a balanced curriculum and program. 

Each of these central concepts has left its imprint upon second- 
ary education but none, perhaps, quite so definitely and consis- 
tently as the emphasis upon the community-centered school. The 
term has been variously defined but for purposes of this discussion 
I would say that a community school is one which, both in its cur- 
ricula and its activities is in constant interaction with the needs, 
hopes, and aspirations of the entire community, both youth and 
adults. 

The past decade and more has witnessed two types of develop- 
ments effecting the concept of a community school. Some tend to 
make school-community interaction increasingly difficult; others 
strengthen such interaction. Of the former, perhaps the three most 
important are: the increasing influence of both governmental and 
non-governmental agencies; the changing population pattern; and 
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the shift in size and comprehensiveness of the high school. Of the 
latter the two most important are: the increasing demands made 
upon the secondary school; and the growing recognition of the basic 
principle, not only that high school education is the right of every 
young person, but also that education must be related to community 
life if it is to be truly effective. 

Our public schools and to some degree also our private educa- 
tional institutions developed wholly on the basis of local autonomy. 
A group of parents settled in a new community; one of their first 
concerns was the education of their children. They chose a School 
Committee from among their number and frequently assisted in 
erecting the school building. The Committee assumed responsibil- 
ity for hiring a teacher and determining policy for the operation of 
the school, including the length of the school term and the subjects 
to be taught. 

The School Committee has become the School Board and re- 
tains its function of employing administrators and teachers, the 
latter usually on the basis of the recommendations of the principal 
or superintendent but many of its earlier functions must now be 
carried on within minimum regulations established by the State. 
It is the state that sets the minimum number of days the public 
school must be in session; it establishes minimum salaries; state 
supervisors and specialists prescribe courses of study; and, in many 
states, publishes a list of “approved” textbooks. Pressure groups 
have succeeded in mandatory inclusion through state legislation of 
specific teaching material. 

Young describes recent trends as follows:! “Although the deep- 
rooted legalized district system established amid pioneer people 
still exists, few conditions which precipitated it remain with us to- 
day. As the need developed and it became evident that certain 
educational functions and services could be performed more effec- 
tively by the state administrative unit, autonomous local adminis- 
trative units reluctantly relinquished their powers and responsibili- 
ties to the state unit as the imperative modification of relationships 
was made.” He points out that this trend, frequently requring ad- 
dition of new subjects and always on a “piece-meal” basis raises 
serious questions of adjustment in the local schools. 

More recently, the Federal government has been given authori- 
zation for expenditure of funds which have had and will increas- 
ingly have their impact upon the secondary school. The first such 
legislation stimulated the establishment and expansion of vocational 
education through the Smith-Hughes Act; the amendments to this 
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basic legislation have increased the Federal funds available and 
expanded the areas of instruction which can be federally subsidized. 
The latest and most comprehensive Federal Act, “The National 
Defense Education Act of 1958” Public Law 864, 85th Congress, 2d 
session, while primarily influencing higher education will also have 
significant impact upon secondary schools. It provides Federal as- 
sistance in: strengthening instruction in science, mathematics and 
modern foreign languages; guidance, counseling and testing; iden- 
tification and encouragement of able students with provision also 
for Federal fellowships and loans to students; area vocational edu- 
cation; and research and experimentation in utilization of mass 
media. The procedures for carrying out the provisions of this Act 
are now being developed and many both in and out of government 
have expressed their deep concern lest the new authorization put 
the Federal government in a position to exercise control over edu- 
cation, especially at the secondary and higher education levels. 
Additional and far-reaching legislation has been introduced in the 
86th Congress.” 

To the degree that the State or the Federal government dictates 
policies and curricula to local schools to that degree is local autono- 
my lost and the school is less able to serve the particular needs of 
its local community. The same analysis could be made of the in- 
creasing influence of accrediting and professional associations with 
the same conclusion. 

A second factor which mitigates against school-community in- 
teraction is the changing population pattern of the community. 
When the average length of time a family remains in the same com- 
munity is five years and within the same state is only fifteen years, 
it is difficult to establish the rapport necessary for a secondary school 
effectively to serve its community. With the rapid increase in popu- 
lation and the development of suburbia the problems of school- 
community relationships become all the more difficult, although 
also all the more important.® 

The third negative factor is the shift in size and comprehensive- 
ness of the modern high school. These changes are in several di- 
mensions. Perhaps the most significant is that in 1900 only about 
twenty of each 100 students completed their secondary education; 
today the proportion is approximately 85 of each 100. Thus the 
need to provide educational opportunities of all of the youth of 
the community creates a different dimension in relationships than 
when the high school served only the small proportion who planned 
to go on to college. Another measure of change is the tendency to 
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increase the size of the secondary school. In rural areas this in- 
volves consolidation and the elimination of small schools located 
in villages; in urban communities the school serves persons from a 
larger and consequently less homogenous area. 

In his recent report* Dr. Conant states that he believes “The en- 
rollment of many American public high schools is too small to al- 
low a diversified curriculum except at exhorbitant expense. The 
prevalence of such high schools—those with graduating classes of 
less than one hundred students—constitutes one of the serious ob- 
stacles to good secondary education throughout most of the United 
States.” This may indeed be true in terms of diversified curricula 
to meet the need of all students but the increase in enrollment en- 
tails also a reevaluation of methods to retain school-community 
interaction. 

There are, however, equally significant trends which strengthen 
the relationships of the secondary school and its community. The 
change in percent of young people of high school age attending 
and completing secondary education is but one of the expanding 
functions of public and non-public secondary schools. Increasingly 
the community has turned to the high school to provide guidance 
and counseling, health services, opportunity for appreciation and 
participation in the arts, recreation including competitive sports, 
adult education in many fields, and many more types of services 
both within the curricula of the school and in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

Dr. Conant raises a justifiable note of warning.® 
“E must admit that it was with considerable dismay that I observed the demands 
the communities often put upon high school youth for use of out-of-school 
hours. Talks with students were particularly revealing in this regard. I have 
been in some cities where boys and girls said that they were out of their homes 
after the evening dinner hour more often than they were in them. There was 
nothing wrong, per se, with what they were doing—club metings, junior lodge 
meetings, dramatics and music rehearsals, athletic events sponsored by com- 
munity organizations. But their home study time was interfered with. In fact, 
teachers frequently said that they could not hold students to home study be- 


cause of community demands on student time and that, therefore, standards in 
courses fell.” 


As the community looks more and more to the secondary school 
to perform increasing functions, so the school looks to the com- 
munity for closer cooperation. To some degree this cooperation 
involves organization and structure such as parent teacher groups, 
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home visitation by teachers and school visits by parents. But the 
extent to which the high school is a community school depends 
even more upon the attitudes of students, teachers, administrators, 
parents and others within the community. Dressel states this point 
of view in relation to students as follows:* “Perhaps the extent to 
which student, perceives his own personal pattern of educational 
experience as interrelated among themselves and as related to the 
problems and experiences presently and probably to be engaged in 
outside of school has more to do with the encouragement of inte- 
grative growth than any other single factor.” 

The author has stated the following five basic principles of 
school-community relationships:? 


1. The school should be sufficiently flexible to continually readapt 
its program in the light of the changing services of other com- 
munity agencies. 

2. The role and function of the school should be determined in the 
light of the needs of the specific community backgrounds of the 
child. 

3. The school should develop a program of activities and services to 
extend, refine, and integrate human experience for all age groups 
and at all levels. 

4. The school must relate itself to the larger community of the na- 
tion and of the world. 

5. Effective service within the community for all its citizens can be 
achieved only through organization in which the school should 
play a vital, but not necessarily the leading, role. 

To return now to answer the question of the title, there must al- 
ways be constant and effective interaction between the secondary 
school and the community, it serves. As each tends to demand 
more of the other the concept of the community-school will become 
increasingly characteristic of our secondary schools. 
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I. GENERAL WORKS 


Brim, Orville G., Jr. Sociology and the Field of Education. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1958. 93 pp. 

A review of basic research studies in the field of education which have 

employed sociological concepts and theories. Extensive bibliography. 
Brookover, W. B., et al. A Sociology of Education. New York: American Book 
Company, 1955. 436 pp. 

As part of the “American Sociology Series,” this study is the sociologist’s 
view of education and the schools. 

Brown, Francis J. Educational Sociology. Second Edition. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1954. 677 pp. 

A college text, sound and respected, emphasizes the functional uses of so- 
ciology toward the solution of educational problems. 

Cook, Lloyd Allen, and Cook, Elaine Forsyth. A Sociological Approach to Edu- 
cation. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. 

A revision of the earlier Community Backgrounds of Education (1938), 
for many years a standard textbook for college use. 

Dahlke, H. Otto. Values in Culture and Classroom: A study in The Sociology 
of the School. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 572 pp. 

A social scientist’s examination of the school in its socio-cultural context. 

Grinnell, J. E. and Young, Raymond J., et al. The School and the Community: 
Educational and Public Relations. New York: Ronald Press, 1955. 444 pp. 

Emphasizes school-community public relations, and discusses ways and 

means of utilizing community resources in enriching the school’s curriculum. 
Havinghurst, Rebert J., and Neugarten, Bernice L. Society and Education. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1957. 465 pp. 

Two members of the Committee on Human Development at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago present an impressive analysis of problems and issues in 
education from the perspective of sociology and social anthropology. 

Rodehaver, Myles W., and Axtell, William B., and Gross, Richard B. The So- 
ciology of the School. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1957. 262 
PP- 

The Journal of Educational Sociology. Volumes 1-33. New York: The Payne 
Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc., 1927-59. 

A journal devoted to the publication of articles on wide and varied as- 
pects of educational sociology, edited by Dan W. Dodson. 


Il. RECENT SOURCE BOOKS 


Meltzer, Bernard N., and Doby, Harry R., and Smith, Philip M. Education in 
Society: Readings. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1958. 498 pp. 
A collection of illuminating source materials from “classics” to current, 
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on educational problems as social process, with brief introductory comments 
by the editors. 
Mercer, Blaine E., and Carr, Edwin R. Education and the Social Order. New 
York: Rinehart & Company, 1957. 585 pp. 
Reading selections with introduction and annotated bibliography for 
each chapter. 
Stanley, William O., et al. Social Foundations of Education. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1956. 638 pp. 
A wide range of source reading materials in educational sociology, gen- 
erally extensive selections, ably and amply introduced by the editors. 


Ill. COMMUNITY STUDIES 


Davis, Allison, and Gardner, Burleigh B., and Gardner, Mary R. Deep South. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 558 pp. 
The study of “Old City,” a cotton town in the deep South, deals with 
social class of both white and Negro, and their interaction. 
Hollingshead, August B. Elmtown’s Youth. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1949. 480 pp. 
An impressive study of the youth of a small midwestern community which 
shows the conclusive effect of social class structure on education. 
Warner, W. Lloyd, and Lunt, Paul S. The Social Life of a Modern Community. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 460 pp. 
The first of the analyses of class structure in a community, “Yankee City,” 
an old New England town of about 17,000 population. 
Withers, Carl [pseud. West, James]. Plainville, U. S. A. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. 238 pp. 
The social class stratification of a small agricultural community in the 
Ozarks. 


IV. SPECIAL AREA STUDIES 


Ashmore, Harry S. The Negro and the Schools. Second Edition. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1954. 239 pp. 

An impartial study including legal history and present state of segregation 

in the schools, by the “moderate” editor of the Little Rock Argansas Gazette. 

Burgess, Ernest W., and Locke, Harvey J. The Family: From Institution to 
Companionship. Second Edition. New York: American Book Company, 
1953. 729 pp. 

A standard text which stresses the family as a system of interpersonal 
relationships and as a force in personality development. 

Clapp, Elsie Ripley. The Use of Resources in Education. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. 174 pp. 

An account of the author’s experiences in two public, rural, “community” 
schools, in utilizing community resources and at the same time developing 
community potentialities. 

Davis, Allison. Social-Class Influences Upon Learning. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1950. 100 pp. 

A set of lectures given at Harvard presenting data on the significant 
force of social class in the school. 

Pine, Benjamin. 41,000,000 Delinquents. Cleveland: The World Publishing 
Company, 1955. 377 pp. 
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The former education editor of the New York Times presents and surveys 
the problem of juvenile delinquency in modern society. 

Gordon, C. Wayne. The Social System of the High School. Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1957. 184 pp. 

Analyzing adolescent behavior within the framework of the high school, 
the study explores the motivation of students to achieve and maintain social 
status in the school. 

Gross, Neal. Who Runs Our Schools? New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958. 
195 pp. 

An impressive study of the nature of power in the community which 
controls the school. The work is a product of the School Executive Research 
Program at Harvard. 

Hollinshead, Byron S$. Who Should Go To College? New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 190 pp. 

Through a study of college students and American social ideals an effort 
is made to get at the question of why some young persons attend college and 
others do not. In a broad sense this raises the problem of the maximum de- 
velopment of human resources. 

Kahl, Joseph A. The American Class Structure. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, 1957. 310 pp. 

The sociologist brings together in clear organization the findings of the 
last several decades on American social stratification. It is a portrait of 
American class system both local and national. 

Kvaraceus, William C. The Community and the Delinquent. New York: World 
Book Company, 1954. 566 pp. 

The author of the Kvaraceus Delinquency Proneness Scale presents an 
authoritative study of juvenile delinquency, emphasizing the school and 
community approach in preventing and controlling. 

Lieberman, Myron. Education as a Profession. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 540 pp. 

In dynamic style the author examines the American teacher in relation 
to current social forces. 

Olsen, Edward G., et al. School and Community. Second Edition. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 534 pp. 

The “community school” is discussed in both principle and practice, with 
detailed proposals for bringing about a close and mutually beneficial rela- 
tion of community and school. 

Parsons, Talcott, and Bales, Robert F., et al. Family, Socialization and Inter- 
action Process. Glencoe, Illinois: The Pree Press, 1955. 422 pp. 

A college text which combines sociology, social anthropology and psychol- 
ogy in an examination of the functioning of the family and its place in the 
the structure of society. 

Stiles, Lindley J. Editor. The Teacher’s Role in American Society. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. 298 pp. 

A series of excellent essays by several educators focused on the status and 
social role of the teacher: the teacher in relation to politics, family, moral values. 
Taba, Hilda. With Perspective on Human Relations: A Study of Peer Group 

Dynamics in an Eighth Grade. Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1955. 155 pp. 

Report of a significant action research study of the total activity—intel- 
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lectual, physical, etc.—of an eighth grade classroom, with particular attention 
to the peer group social interactions. 

Thomas, Lawrence G. The Occupational Structure of Education. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 502 pp. 

Concentrating on the socio-economic significance of the various ways and 
means of selection, training and placement of young persons in vocations, 
the study takes a broad view of this social and educational problem. 

Warner, W. Lloyd, Meeker, Marchia, Eells, Kenneth. Social Class in America. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949. 274 pp. 

An explanation of the research methods devised by Warner and associates 
for determining and measuring social status. 

Wolfle, Dael. America’s Resources of Specialized Talent. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. 332 pp. 

A survey and appraisal of current manpower needs in America with 
significant implications for education and in particular higher education. 
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